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This meeting took place at the request of Ambassador 
Dobrynin who asked to see the Secretary on the question of 
US/Soviet discussions on peaceful explosive nuclear devices 
(PNEDS). (There is a separate memorandum of conversation 
on this subject and on the question raised by the Secretary 
of the Soviet?' propaganda campaign against Germany and Berlin.) 
What follows is a note, in one copy, of off-the-record remarks 
made by the Secretary, and Dobrynin's responses. 
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The Secretary said that when he came into office he had 
been convinced that the Soviets were sincere when they said 
that they wanted to pursue a policy of 'peaceful co-existence . 

He had continued to hold this view during the past few years. 

There had apparently been a. real desire on the part of the Soviet 
Union to see a broadening of contacts between East and West, a 
lessening of tensions, a degree of liberalization, a disposition 
to come to grips with some of the real problems in the wor . 

However , the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia had raise, questions 
in his mind. He didn't understand why the Soviets had felt it 
necessary to do what they did in Czechoslovakia. ere , fier 

elements or forces at work in the Soviet system. ns t „re 

different orientation of Soviet foreign policy in t. e roa *- * ence ? 
What might this mean in terms of a policy of peacefu. c 
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shoving Czechoslovakia under the rug) . Ho !l® 
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He denied that this 
at contact were 
co “existence , as before. 

then referred to the fact that the in- 


ras the case and said that these efforts < 
simply the continued pursuit of peaceful i 
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throwing a dead fish in the face of the President of the 
United States. 
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Dobrynin said that he could not give an official 
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t /of this coincidence, but being familiar with the 

Soviet bureaucracy, he had personally concluded that the 
decision to invite President Johnson to the Soviet Union 
(communicated to Secretary Rusk aboard the HONEY FITZ on 
the evening of August 19) had been made in Moscow about a 
week before. He said that a decision of this kind, although 
having been made, nevertheless had to go through a bureaucratic 
process of several days. On the other hand, it was clear that 
the decision to invade Czechoslovakia had been made considerably 
perhaps on the weekend of the 17th-18th or even Monday, 
19th. He pointed to the fact that several of the Soviet 
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had been on vacation and were called back to Moscow 
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^msESsm ~"'" to ^ Place at the request of Ambassador 

Ss/Soviet W d- 3Sked t0 866 the Secretar y °n the question ^f 
rPNEDSl 6 ^® CUSS10ns on Peaceful explosive nuclear devices^B 
l^NEDS). (There is a separate memorandum of conversation 

° n ;? 1S , SUbj f. Ct 3nd ° n the question raised by the Secretary 
the Soviet^ propaganda campaign against Germany and Berlin.) 

. . j||Bl jy 9F S .^- s a note, in one copy, of off-the-record remarks 
made by the Secretary, and Dobrynin's responses. 

Ine Secretary said that when he came into office he had 

that the Soviets were sincere when they said 
that they wanted to pursue a policy of "peaceful co-existence". 

He had continued to hold this view during the past few years. 
There had apparently been a. real desire on the part of the Soviet 
Union to see a broadening of contacts between East and West, a 
lessening of tensions, a degree of liberalization, a disposition 
to come to grips with some of the real problems in the world. 
However, the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia had raised questions 
in his mind. He didn't understand why the Soviets had felt it 
necessary to do what they did in Czechoslovakia. Were there new 
elements or forces at work in the Soviet system? Was there a 
different orientation of Soviet foreign policy in the making? 

What might this mean in terms of a policy of peaceful co-existence? 
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Dobrynin said that he could not give an official 
explana tiorf-^of this coincidence, but being familar with the 
Soviet bureaucracy, he had personally concluded that the 
wiecision to invite President Johnson to the Soviet Union 
:|communicated to Secretary Rusk aboard the HONEY FITZ on 
the evening of August 19) had been made in Moscow about a 
week before. He said that a decision of this kind, although 
having been made, nevertheless had to go through a bureaucratic 
process of several days. On the other hand, it was clear that 
the decision to invade Czechoslovakia had been made considerably 
later, perhaps on the weekend of the 17th-18th or even Monday, 
the 19th. He pointed to the fact that several of the Soviet 
leaders had been on vacation and were called back to Moscow 
over this weekend. 
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